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ABSTRACT 

Among the most rapidly progressing issues in American 
public education is that of contracting with private companies for 
teaching or administrative services. This booklet neither encourages 
nor discourages school boards from considering or entering into 
relationships with private companies for educational services. School 
districts usually enter into private contracts for educational 
services when they want to expand options for best serving the 
district. Contracts can be arranged to include a predetermined set of 
resources and accountability for predetermined results. The booklet 
offers information about contracting and reviews critical questions 
that must be addressed by school boards considering such options as 
privatization, the growing interest in contracting, the kinds of 
companies and products involved, factors to consider, evaluation 
criteria, steps for implementation, and necessary elements of the 
contract. (Contains 19 references.) (LMI) 
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T his booklet on school district contracting with private providers for the provision of edr.cational 
services is the second in a series of NSBA publications that focus on public school governance 
in the context of a dramatically changing America. The publication had its genesis at the 1995 
winter meeting of the Joint Committee' of the National School Boards Association (NSBA) and the 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA). 

The Joint Committee felt that a set of guidelines would be a practical helpmeet to school board mem- 
bers and superintendents who wished to ('xplore the feasibility of contracting educational and support 
services to providers. We believe this booklet accomplishes that goal It neither encourages nor dis- 
courages such relationships but does review the significant issues that must he answered as these alter- 
natives are considered. 

This booklet was authored by Professor ,Iohn M. McLaughlin of St. Cloud Stale Cniversity, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. .McLaughlin is on the faculty of the Department of Educational Administration and 
Leadership and is publisher and editor of The Education Investor, a monthly newsletter. 
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GUIDELINES "CR CONTRACTING WITH 
PRIVATE PROVIDERS ?OR 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

A mong the most rapidly progressing issues in American public education is that of contracting 
with private companies for teaching or administrative' services. For ek'cades many school 
districts have contracted with priwate companies in areas sui-h as transportation and food ser- 
vices. But in recent yc'ars. some school hoards have entered into agreements with companies to man- 
age schools or deliver certain compoiu'nts of the curriculum such as foreign languages oi Title 1 pro- 
gran. ;uing. rine urban school hoard h:is hired a private company to manage the entir" district. 

Tlu' nature of these' dc'vc'lopnu'nts — ('spc'eially the pressure on local school boards to find new. innov- 
ative ways to engage in educational improvement — is recognized by the National School Boards 
.Association, its fedenition of state school boards a.ssociations. and the' Americ-an .Association of School 
.Alministrators. Contracting, as a way of impio\’ing the' eiuality anil efficiency of public education, is 
receiving serious attention in Washington. D.C.. in many state eapittils. and in ;i growing number of 
investment firms. This booklet neither encourages nor discourages school bo.irds from considering or 
entering relationships with private companies for administrative or teaching services. Such decisions 
can only be reached on a case-by-c;ise basis. \\Tiat this booklet offers is information about contracting 
and a rc\iew of critical questions that must be addressed by school boards considering such options. It 
is the need for informed judgments to be made by local school boards and superintendents that these 
guidelines are intended to address. 

WHY CONSIDER PRIVATELY CONTRACTED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES? 

S chool boards are primarily concerned with the best ways to achieve high levels of student perfor- 
mance. Boards regularly face decisions about educational programs w ithin the district. Should 
w’e introduce a new foreign language program? Can w'e expand our gifted and talented program? 
How can we improve academic performance at Jefferson High? Considering contracting with private 
companies expands the options boards have as they exercise their leadership to best serve the district. 

Wliile it is always possible to redirect distriet staff and resources, existing c<-)ntracts. tenure laws, and 
turf wars can leave boards and superintendents feeling they have little recourse to improve perfor- 
mance. demand accountability, or turn around a failing school. Contracting for pnvately delivered edu- 
cational services might be arranged where a company is given a predetermined set of resources and 
held accountable for predetennined results. 

School boards and superintendents have an emerging marketi)lace in which to shop for educational 
and administrati\ e services. .As this marketplace matures and school systems understand liow much 
power they can wield as purchasers of educational services, hoards will have a significant option for 
creating meaningful improvements in schools. 

IS CONTRACTING FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES THE SAME THING AS 
PRIVATIZATION? 

Y es, and your district has more than likely been involved in privatization for years. Does your dis- 
trict contract for transportation or food services? Does your district contract for the services of 
an accountant, an attorney, a mbbish removal comptui.v. or athletic coaches? 

If so. your district is involved in privatization. Your district is going into the marketplace to hire indi- 
viduals or companii's with special skills or si'ivices that help the school sy.siem operate - and that's i)ri- 
valization. 



But privatization has bncomo a load(>d word as companios have iH-gun to ofl'or si-mccs in toachinc and 
a; nu, us, V" aroa.. Tha w„,,l ■■„h^ aM.a,ion■ haa laa^onu- a -rod nag- fur aranv. . c,X an ^ age" 
pnl)lK- schools hcMiig sold to ph\at<> comiianics. ‘ ^ 

Ratlua- than ivfc.r to the nc>w arrangonuaits between school boards and private companies as orivatiza 
h<m It IS more ac-curate to use the words c.ontraeting, or purcdiasing. or buying Xa^^L^l 

vi< es irduMu-ud<(m^^ "" infomied purchasers of educational ser- 

es n tiu nuiketphu c - contracting, buying, purchasing - not on privatization, a word that creates 
nuagt's (.1 private coinpanic's taking o^-er public schools. 

At issue is the id(.a that school districts do not have to produce, with <listrict employees everv senice 

its r n, t -1 . ‘ ^ y'f'ldiiig of power by the school board or an abrogation of 

ts poirsibi itic-s The board retains the power vested in it by state governineet. rcunatl fheX 

th(> school diLrica responsible to the students, citizens, and state officials for 

rontrai img is a tool some school districts may choose to meed special needs or special situations 
traci ir'i"^ or adimnistrative seiwic-es in the marketplace or entering into a performance con- 

S. ho ^ Ni'tional School Boards .Association and the .American Association of 

N hool .Administrators are caimmitted to an even-handed and informed approach to this cXd issue. 

fiscal outstmnling and cost effective educational semces and may have little 

fiscal o, philosophical interest in contracting for any administ.mtive or teaching semces Some sc .1 
hom-ds may be looking to c-ontracted semces ms possible solutions to long staml nrproblen” or^ 
most economical and effective way to proMde c-ertain semces. Still other bciarckX/be fecXrit 
hi* u^ t'^ ' <msider sucdi measures. Hus booklet is designed to assist school boards and superintendents 
u 11 derstanding issues related to contracting for administrative and teaching se^dis and L of^^ 
guidance in how relationships might be forme.l with private companies. 

In g(>neral, the school lioard will take ac-tion on mgjor contracts after consulting with and recei\ing the 

' ^ a designee. The board eannot approv e eveiy agreement with 

e^ outside contractor in a larger sc-hool district. The bo.md depends on district std^irk^goocl 
SI ms, vvithin policy or budget, cm numerous agreements to provide specific services In fact iLnv 

™n,racu.,l seniaos „,igu.ato fr'on, supertnSentf or Zei: 
t sue h dclegalcd authority, school systems would grind to a virtual halt. 

WHY ALL THE IIMTEREST IN CONTRACTING? 

I n rot e ,, 1 years a number of companies have been established lo work will, public school districts to 
lilglilv vd bl .^'ff--t‘yoness of their semcc.. Some of these c-ompanies iX end e, idle! 

groups as well as dip (bstricts that continue to gei the scrutiny of many interest 

X!! lodXcddcn f^ntied businesses. cX 

ingoradndnitrat “c sTrce'tV;^^^^^^ """ "-*>■ 

vate'nracdcer"^^^ tt'™ educational pri- 

n 1 / ^ r Pnterpnsing individuals offer their semces directly to parents and studonK; 

<■ ; ir^rc' ""'""' "> ">'■ larger ^omte p^T ™^ 

..monal scmccs, pnvatc practitioners offer a -small btrsincss- apprcacb to so,nng"eteation pro!;. 



Thore are many reiusons offerc'd for the (lc‘velopnu'nt of those (‘ompanies; a private sector response to 
the educational ndbriu niovenic‘nt; an oulgrowtli of the public-private paiinerships rreaied between 
public schools and private' (‘oiupanic's; a reflc'ction of th(' social and i)olitical c*limate in America; a 
focus on rebuilding the countiys inlVastmctun': and a result of the rapid [)ace ot technological develop- 
nients. Wliatever the rc'asous for the iiu roiisc' ii\ private company involvement in education, it is here 
and is touted by its true believcus iis tlu‘ salvation of public schooling and by its most ardent opponents 
ius public enemy numb(*r oiu*. 

WHAT KINDS OF COMPANIES AND PRODUCTS ARE INVOLVED? 

T he companies and produces (*an generally bv placed in one of threv groups — systemic c*hangers, 
aiche operators, or high lech pro\id(‘rs. The systemic ('hangers suave to improve the perfor- 
mance of a school, several schools, or an entire sc*hool district. Some systemic changers rely on 
l)usim'ss oriented managenu'ut strat('gies, some have their own proprietary’ curriculums, and some 
hav(‘ allianci's with otlu'r companies to provide siu'c-ific semc('s for the scdiools, 

\iclu* uperaiois generally '-pecializc’ in oiu* as]H'cl of tin' (’urriciilum or a sp('ciri(‘ aspect of manag('- 
uuait, Sijine niche compani(*s provide' fort'igu language instruction while others locus on science and 
mathematics or some other discipline. Niche companies tluit work with tlte administration ol the 
school usuallv (news on a support s(‘nic(' su(‘h as financial management, accounting, planning, or 
human n'sourc'e development. 

High tc'ch providers work with scliool districts to bridge the gap between teaching and technology. The 
mission of these companies is to ti'ach teclmology, not content, to students and teachers. Some 
alliances have been fonned between school districts and high tech providers to bring the district up to 
speed on using tecimology to enluuice the delivery’ of the cairriculum. 

SHOULD MY DISTRICT CONSIDER CONTRACTING FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES? 

"T hether a sc'hool system (‘onsidc'rs purchasing administration and teaching services can only 
% A / [)e decided on a c^use-by-case biusis. Board members know their school district and communi- 
y V ly and the issues they fac'e in the ongoing challeng(‘s of improving scliools. However, if a 
s(iio(d sysrem (k'x's (‘(msidi'r f)urchasing sucli semces, tlien' are many things to take into account, 

WHAT FACTORS SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN CONSIDERING CON- 
TRACTING FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OR TEACHING SERVICES? 

T here are many fadors to consider in evaluating whether to approach c’ontracting for teaching or 
administrative' seiv ices. staining point is an analysis of the needs of the district related to the 
•^pet ific ai('a in whicii roniraciing is Ix'ing consich'red. ,\ie llu' nec'ds lu'ing met under the |>re- 
sent arrangements? If not, why? Is there a problem finding cenificd stalT.’ Is there a performaiu’e 
issue? What are the reasons that raise the question of whether contracting will better meet the needs 
of the distrid? Wluit is tlie distrid looking for through contracting — accountability? increased pro- 
ductivity? c‘Ost • nluctions? ('an sucii c'xpeclations be met through contracting? Is the idea of con- 
trading a knee-jerk reaction to a problem or h<us it been motivated by a salespersons pitch or com- 
ments at a recent conference? If so, a more reasoned apj)roach may need to he applied. 

A sc'cond level of factors to be (‘onsidtTc'd relates to the authorit^^ to ('ontract with private providers of 
tt'aching or administrativ’t* sen ices. Does du' sciiool board have* the power to enter into such agree- 
ments? Recent studies addressing the authority of loc*al boards to (‘ontract for teaching or administra- 
tive services indic’ate that there is c’onsiderable variation among states on this matter. Some states 




grant broad povvcTs while others grant enumerated {)owers or authority only for specific instructional 
programs. 

Tlu* tliird level of fac‘tors revolve around obligations to current employc'es and the expectations of the 
community. How will current st^T members be affected? Will rcrchasing educational sendees conflict 
with existing contracts? WTiat is the ex{)ected response of the c i nunity? 



A STATE-BY-STATE ANALYSIS 
j States that grant school boards “broad” powers* 

! Aaska, California. Colorado. Delaware. Georgia. Indiana. Maryland. Minnesota, Missouri, Montana. New 
1 Hampshire, New Mexico. Ohio. Oregon. Utah. Vermont, and Washington 
States that grant school boards “enumerated” powers* 

! .Arizona. Arkansas. Connecticut. Idaho. Illinois. Iowa. Kansas. Kentucky. Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 

, Mississippi. Nebraska. Nevada, New’ York, North Carolina. North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. South Dakota. Tennessee. Virginia. West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
j States that give school boards specific statutor^ atithority^ to contract for instruction generally** 
Colorado. Georgia. Iowa. Maryland. Minnesota. Oregon. Utah. Vermont. 

States tiiat permit school hoards to contract for specific instructional programs** 

.Arizona. California. Delaware. Indiana. Kansas. Michigan. Nebraska. New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. Rhode Isicind. " Vashington, West Virginia. Wisconsin. 

Note: Slates '^nd associations not listed did not respond to the survey. Readers should not rely on survey 
data but should consult expert legal counsel as to the authority and powers of school boards in their 
state. — s.B. 

* Survey of stale scho(>i boards ass(K-ialions bv llu^ Wisconsin Ass(K’iation of School Boards. 19^14 
I ** Survey of stale departments ol nducalicjn by the AnuTican ^Vssoclatjon ol Educators in Privale Practice. 1991 



ARE THERE CRITERIA THAT WILL HELP WITH THIS DECISION? 

A .study recently completed on contracted services in Texas offers seven sets of evaluative ques- 
tions to be considered in making such decisions. The study’s authors state clearly that the ques- 
A. tions are easier to answer when considering re'ixtively straightforward semces like mainte- 
nance or transportation and more difficult to answer when considering complex senices like teaching 
or administration. 

Tliese criteria for evaluation ai'c: 

EFFICIENCY CRITERIA 

Can the good or service be more efficieiuly provided l>y tlie scliool liistrict. l).v a private firm, 
or through an interdistrict agreement? 

Will contracting increase or deenuuse tlie flexibility of the district? 

COST ANALYSIS CRITERIA 

Is the cost of contracting less than providing the goods or services in-house? 

WTiat will the affect of contracting be on other district services? 

Has the cost analysis included; 

The legal cost to prepare the contract? 

Administrative costs to conduct the bid process, evaluate l)ids and award contracLs’.’ 

The costs of monitoring contracts? 

The costs of rcco\ (>ty if contracting fails or tlie firm withdraws? 

Does the district liav(> ilic icclinical exticils and administrative personnei to oversee tlie 

contract? 



PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 
Is the good or sc'fvice nietisurable? 

('an specific performance goals aiui standards he dc'V('loi)ed? 

('an the district be assurc'd of getting the same or higher levels of senice? 

Can criteria to assess pt'rfonnance with sp('cifie rc'poriing mechanisms be dc'vcdoped? 

\\1iat procedures will be used to monitor the contractor s perfonnance? 

EQUITY CRITERIA 

Is there a sufficient su[)i>ly of firms to provide' compc'tition? 

Will minority individuals or minority-owned l)usinc'sses ha\e ('(lual access to the bidding 
procc'ss? 

CONTRACTOR EVAJ.UATION CRITERIA 
Wb.at is tlu' contractor's ('xperie'iice and iv!)Utation 
Is cornii)tion jiossi'ile or likely'.’ 

Are the means of seiwice dc'liwiy imi)oit;int, or can the contractor be left to choose the 
I'lu'aiH'st inc'thods.’ 

What are the pc'iialties lor failure' to nu'e't i)erre)rmane-e' staiulareis'.’ 

What is the financial e-e)iuiitie)n ejfthe e-ontractor.’ 

FUTURE OPTIONS CRITERIA 

('an unsatisfactory e-eeiitractors be' re'placed? 

Is there a reasonable' opporiunity to exit a service elelivery eiomain'.’ 

Is excess depcnelence' on a particular pro\ider going te> c-reate future pre)blems'.’ 

Would servie'e interntplion be catastrophic'.’ 

POLITICAL REALITIES CRITERIA? 

Is contracting legal uneler state, local, and fede'ral laws'.’ 

Are there political barners to contracting? 

Will the school board support the change to contracting? 

Doe'S the .ser\ace elelivery system promote e-itizen ini>ut and eontrol? 

Does the service elelivery system afford citizens avenues for redress e»f grievances? 

In aeldition to answ'ering the above ciuestions, a report should be' elevelopc'ei te) address issues which 
may be mejre diffie'ult to mc'iisure. The report shoulel eonsielc'r such areas as staff morale, parental sui)- 
port, and community acceptance. The report should not only include informatio' which provides an 
impact statement on these constituencies related to contracting for educational sv. - ices, but it should 
also provide data on faculty, parent, and community perspectives that will help shape a contract with a 
company should the school board take the next stt'ps. 

AFTER ADDRESSING ALL THE ABOVE, IF A SCHOOL DISTRICT STILL WISHES 
TO CONSIDER CONTRACTING FOR A TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICE, WHAT'S NEXT? 

T his is a good time to remember the adage, "Make haste slowly". There is a significant amount of 
work aliead. A foundation of open processes and policies with high integrity must be laid to give 
a contracted service the greatc'st likelihood of providing ihc' district with the improvements it 
seeks. 

Hold a seric's of open fonims to listen to the community and allow the various groups within the com- 
munity to address one another. Emphasize' all the work that has been done Ic assess the question of 
contracting for educational services and the steps that have led to the open forum. Make clear that the 
board has not yet decided whether it will contract with a private company, and that the results of the 
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open Ibruni will help llu' hoard in (‘onsidc'rinu wlu^lher lo ^o lo llu' next stej) in eontraeting - ih(' 
Re(iiu‘st For Proposals process. 

A R(‘(pi(‘si For Pro|)osals ( RFP) is ilu' Foundation to an oinai and c‘ompc‘titive scdc'ction process. It is. iis 
its nanu‘ suggests, a reipiesi For pot(‘ntial contractors to respond to the n(‘eds oF the distiict by submit- 
ting a proposal addressing the criteria sought I tlu‘ board, (haieraily. notice of an RFP is placed in a 
r(‘gional mnvspaper and in widely read c‘ducaiion publications. The notice briefly state's the seivices 
sought. tlu‘ timetal)k\ and tlu‘ addr(*ss and phoiu' number of itu^ district fnjin which the RF^ document 
can h(‘ obtained. It is tlu‘ RFP document that driv(‘s tlu‘ shape oFthe proposals tnat will be submitted 
and giv(‘s the board and supc‘rint(‘ndent the opixinunity t(^ capture llu* information they must have to 
make* a d(‘cision its to whether to contract For c'ducational siUTices and to compare tlie various compa- 
nies’ pian>.. RFPs will \ar> w ah the <uiTeivia sen ices sought, but in giaieral they should include the F(')l- 
lowing. 

.\ji introduction should |)!()\]d(' an ov('n'i<‘w of the siuvici's sought iuul From what {y\)v oF compiUiies 
t!u‘ district wall ('onsidi'r proposals - iion-profit cuiupiinies, Idr-proFit (*()iu|)anies. district emphmvs. 

« xperiem I d eompanics. new 1\ lorn u-d < ■ iiupaiue'^. de.-^cript ion oF the sc iiool disi rict and the spi'eirie 
sui's For w hi(*h s(uvc(‘s are sought should h(‘ proxadi'd. .\iaoug the iuFonnaiiou otTi'red should 1h» i1u‘ 
enrollmtaU in tlu' distrin. nuiuh(‘r oF buildings. pi‘r pupil cv\[)enditurc‘s. numlxT of employees, a eom- 
iuunii\ pi'ofili', <uk1 any oiluu' data ur i)ublic ndaiions maieriais which arc' pc'rtinc'ui. 

A d(‘taik‘d ek'senption of the building or space or any cHiuipment that will be protidc'd by the district or 
whiedt must be providc'd by the company should be included. Attach building outlines, city maps, 
c‘L|uipmem specifications or any other information that will gi\*e the companies what they need to make 
a thorough proposal. 

Tlie length of th? c'oniraet should lu' addressed, (ieneraliy, the larger the scope of the contract the 
longer the contract period should hv. Be specific about whotlier there will be an option by the board to 
renew the contract.. Discuss termination. Can the' contract be tenuinatc'd without cause? Cun it be ter- 
minated w ith cause? Dc'tail the length oF notice in teiTUS of days required to terminate the contract. 

Dc'scaibe the sc'ope oF seiTic'c's sought, the expectations oF the hoard, and the ciuality w^hich must be 
liroxick'd. Be specific about ways the company’s pi'rFonnancc' will he measurc'd. WTial eiiteria will bc' 
used? IF baseline data are to bc iisc'd to measure the perFonuance of the company, describe that data 
and tell how' it was collec*ted. If bciseline data are needc'd but not available, specify tliat such baseline 
data will be obtained by a third party P]laborate on the chain of c'omm;md and liow the company will 
fit in. To whom will the company report? 

nearly address the submission s|)ecifics. Specify a submission di'adline. Six to eight weeks prior to 
the (k'adline hold a mandatory’ pre-snlunission meeting for all poti'ntial companies. At that meeting 
giv(' ih(‘ corn[)anies’ reprc‘sentati\es a tour of the district and th(‘ buildings where the sc'mces sought 
will be perfonmed. Review the RFP and pro\ide an opportunity For (luestions and miswers. Treat all 
the coiupanii's ('(|ually. 

Be st)ec*ifie about the fonn and content of the proposals. Require that all but newly formed companies 
submit documentation of pnor ox]>erience. Set up a fonuat that will allow the hoard or the evaluation 
team to compare various proposals. Describe the review process. Ulto will review the proposals and 
make recommendations to the board? Will an outside consultant be used to recommend finalists? 
Provide a realistic* timelahle under whic*h the board expi'cls to make decisions regarding the proposals. 

State' that finalists in the RFP pHU’C'^^s ^vill make' formal presentalions lo the scdtool board or other 
appropriate body and will be ex|)ected to participate in community meetings on their services. Be ck'ar 
that the board or its designee will loerfomi a due diligence ex"‘inination of each of the finalists and that 



the fmalists should bo proparod to provide' or allow background ebooks, financial disclosures, refer- 
ences, licouses, and other (lualifying information. 

WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE CONTRACT? 

A contract should be drafted or reviewed by the school district's attorney and should specify 
many of the points noted in tlu' RFP such as the length ot the contract, pertomiance standards 
and measurement te'cliuieiues. conseejuencc's for failure to uu'et spe'cified standards, and tcmii- 
nation procedures. In addition, terms for paynu'iit should be include'd. How will the company he paid? 
Will there 1 h' front end payments, ongoing monthly [laynu'nts. {laymeut upon satisfactory completion? 
Such tlecisious can only he vvorked out on a case-l>y-case httsis and will vaiy greatly with the scope and 
length of the services sought. 

WTieii drafting the contract, listen to tlu* company. Do not U't a predetennined mindset exclude possi- 
hU' options. Provide an opi'pnilimity for the comjtany to state' vvhtil it will do. how it will tie compensa- 
tion to its performance, and what standards it can tne'.'t. Ih'nu'inlu'r that school systems and their 
school lioards still hold all the |)ovvei. hnt give' ;md take' in the’ proe’e'ss of e e)ntract fetnnulation will like- 
ly k'aei te) better re'sults. 

WHAT ELSE SHOULD BE CONSIDERED? 

A lways check slate anel letcal re'guhitions iuiel rely on the se’hool district's attonu'y for guidance in 
I’jiclear areas, k district might ce)usider issuing a RFQ — Request for Qualification — before 
entering into an RFP preie e’ss. The RFQ preie-e'ss eiualifies potential e’ompanies as serious bid- 
ders feir the elistiie-t's e’ontrae’t. It puts the due eliligene’e aetivitic's up front so the RFP may proceed 
more smoothly iuid quickly. 

There are a number of other things school boards and superintendents may choose to do to become 
more acquainted with contracting for services. First, school district representatives might wish to 
meet with city or county officials who regularly use the contracting process to provide services in their 
areas of responsibility. The hoard may wish to ask the superintendent to jiresent an airay of options 
which include contracting whenever the board's authorization is sought for a new educational program. 
The board might consider ri'ceiving training, along with to|) aomini.strators. in the contracting process. 
The board should secure contracting for educational services tis a managerial right in its agreements 
with curn'iit employees. .\iid finally, before entering a contract, the board and superintendent shoiikl 
play through some worst ease scenarios and make sure the school district attorney understands and 
prepares a contract that considers the possible pitfalls foreseen. Make certain there are no hidden 
costs involved and there is no likelihood of the company's board of directors attempting to call the 
shots within the district. 

In addition, when conditions allow, distrii is might consick'i’ contracting with niultipk' companies that 
will compete with one another. Rather than contracting with a single company, which can be seen as 
competing with district di'livered services, contracting with multiple companies can be another way for 
the district to receive maximum ben.'fit from competition. 

WTiat has been provided is merely a framework to be considered and possibly ac^usted to meet the 
specifics of the situation. In considering contracting for administrative or teaching services, no two cir- 
cumstances will be exactly alike. Whether a district should consider purchasing teaching or adminis- 
trative sertices is a very serious question which can only be answered aftc'r thorough analysis and com- 
munity input. Should contracted services be sought, it is incumbent on school boards to enter into 
agreements that are a credit to the district, its citizens, and most of all. it.s students. 
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about NSBA... 



Tlu‘ National School Boards /vSso(*ialion is ilu‘ nation wide* advocacy orj^anizalion for public school govcmanc’e. 
NSBA's mission is to foster exceli.Mice and eijuity in public elementary and secondary education in the Tnited 
States through local school boai'd leadership. NSBA achieves its mission by amplifying the influence of school 
boards a< ross the country in all pulilic forums relevmit to federal and nadonal education issues, by representing 
the school lioard persi)ectiv(» liefore federal gov(*mment agenci(*s and with national organizations that affect 
education, and by pro\iding vitcil information and ser\ices to Federation Members and school boards through- 
out tlie nation. 

NSBA advocates local school boards as ilu' ultimate expression of the unkiue American institution of represen- 
tative gov('mance of public school districts. NSBA suppoils the capacity of each school board — acting on 
lu'half of iuid in close conceil with the [)eople of its c<anmunity — to envision the future of education in its 
1 oniniunity, to (vsUiblish a stnicture and (*n\’imnnumt that tiilow all students to n‘ach tluMi maximum potential, 
to [irovide ac<-ountability for the |)(*ople of its community on peifonnaiiC(‘ in the schools, and to serv’e as the 
kc-y <*oimmmity advocate for children and youth and their public schools. 

Founded in li)40, NSBA is a not-for-iirofit federation of stale iissocialions of school boards across the I'nited 
State's and the school boards of tlu' I)istri(*t of ('olumbia, (iuam. Hawaii. Puerto Rico, and the T.S. Virgin 
Islands. NSBA represents the nation s 9o,000 school board members. Tliese board members govern 15,025 local 
school districts that ser\T more than 40 million public school students — approximately 90 percent of all ele- 
mentary and secondary school students in the nation. Virtually all school board members are elected; the 
remainder are appointed by elected officials. 

NSBA policy is determined by a IbO-member Delegate Assembly of local school board members from through- 
out the nation. The 24-member Bomd of Directors translates this policy into action. Programs and services are 
administered by the NSBA Executive Director, assisted by a professional staff. NSBA is located in metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. 



NSBA’s Mission Statement 

The nussion of the National School Boards Association, working with and through all its PVderation Membeis, 
is to foster excellence and equity in public education through school board leadership. 

NSBA’s Vision for Public Education 

The National School Boards Association believes local school boards are the nation’s preeminent expression of 
grass roots democracy and that this form of governance of the public schools is fundamental to the continued 
success of public education. Adequately funded, student -centered public schools will provide, in a safe and sup- 
portive environment, a comprehensive education for the w'hole child and will prepare all of Anericas children 
for a lifetime of learning in a diverse, democratic society and an interdependent global economy. America’s 
.school boards, by creating a vision of ex(‘ellence and ecpiity for every child, will provide performance-oriented 
schools that meet today’s problems as wtH as the challenges of tomorrow. 
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